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THE CYNICK. 


BY GROWLER GRUFF, ESQUIRE, 


AIDED BY A CONFEDERACY OF 
LETTERED DOGS. 








“ We'll snarl, and bite, and play the dog,” 
“ For dogs are honest.” 
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HISTRIO MASTIX—TO THE EDITOR. 


Isne tibi melius suadet, qui rem, facias rem 
Si possis recte ; si non, quocunque modo, rem ; 
Ut proprius spectes lacrymosa poemata Pupi. 


Horace, 
Get wealth and place, if possible, with grace, 
If not, by any means get wealth and place, 
For what? To have a Box. Pope. 


Next to the sacred institutions of religion and the 
almost as sacred establishments of a free press the 
Theatre possesses the greatest influenceover the minds 
and the manners of men. It has therefore been equally 
encouraged by the rational legislator and the benevolent 
patriot, and no free country can be named where such, 
or a similar amusement, has not flourished under the 


smiles of a people, manly and free, and therefore unwilling 
er 
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that their minds should be unenlightened or that their 
manners should be savage. 

But unlike the people of this city, they who have hi- 
therto encouraged the institution, have imperiously de- 
manded, that it should bea wELL REGULATED THEA- 
TRE, for they were sensible that if it were not so, instead 
of being a blessing it would be a heavy curse to Society. 
They knew, that if, like religion and the press, it has an 
immense influence over the publick mind, like them too 
it should be unconfined and frec, like them, it should be 
under no monopoly but that of reason, under no controul 
but that of publick intelligence, or that like them, under 
the guidance of papal or imperial usurpation, it would 
become a fertile source of iniquity and fraud, a mon- 
strous instrument of political or private design, and a 
storehouse of poison for the minds of the rising and the 
adult generation. But least of all did they anticipate 
the enormity of putting it under the direction of ill-got- 
ten wealth, or worse gotten friendship. And how, in- 
deed should they imagine that freeborn men could brook, 
nay, thatthey could be present and encourage an attempt 
at an invidious distinction, that will infallibly degrade 
the spirit of the people, by instilling into it a reverence 
for pride and arrogance, for fool-born fashion, and for 
crime, perhaps, concealed under a plausible seeming, 
which it is the very business of the stage to satirise and 
censure ? How should they imagine that eight hundred 
human persons could be found mean enough to attend 
an assembly where one hundred would be suffered, not 
in the spirit of poetick retirement, but in the spirit of 
a presuming and exalted baseness, to congratulate 
themselves that they were separated from the plebeian 
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herd—parca mendax dedit et malignum spernere vuil- 
- gus? Indeed, it is strange, passing strange, and we 
are astonished, how it could be conceived that men 
4 endowed with imtellect, could be blind to the ex- 

amples before them. The example of Englishmen who 
. will admit no secret or open restraint.on their publick 
amusements, and the mortifying example of France, 
who does, because she must admit the preference to the 
emperour and his friends. . The example of free Greece 
and Rome, whose theatres were as ours was, and the 
example of degraded and enslaved Greece and Rome, 
whose theatres were as ours és, a place under the com- 
mand of a few, against whose conduct or opinion no sen- 
timent either on the stage or among the audience could 
be expressed, and without whose consent no criticism 
could be made with safety or impunity. A place where 
plots against the publick peace and safety might be 
made in silence and security, because for the hire of 
entertainment, panem et circenses, the audience, an ig- 
- norant, lustful, blood thirsty populace of slaves, could 
’ be led to any project of devastation or ruin, under the 

influence and auspices of the manager of that day, and 

his particular friends. Let us recollect the theatres of 

Rome and Constantinople, and then if we have the milk 

of human kindness in our hearts; we must shudder at 
_ the embryo monster that exists—nay more—that wil 
_ grow, if permitted, within the walls of our town, Let us 
'  Jook at the state house, let us remember our elections— 
our equal habits—our free constitution—tLe weakness 
of men—the danger of undue influence—and let us, in 
the name of heaven, let us reflect, that the age which 
sees any other distinction than worth in private life, 
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cannot be far distant from an age which witnesses de- 
testable distinctions both in private and in publick life. 
The first rank in a village, and the first rank in the 
commonwealth, are objects of the same ambition. He 
who aspires to a perpetual, privileged, uncontrolable sta- 
tion in a theatre, will pant after a similar situation in the 
state; and he who can bear to fix his humble stool by 
the feet, and at the sufferance of a poor rich man, or to 
stand over his privileged box when he might set in it, 
but for his humility, can bear also to see his political 
rights occupied by another, and himself disfranchised— 
his apathy destroys his freedom—he is in spirit a slave. 

But this is matter for the legislature or for a grand 
jury. And if the eminent person, the youthful guardian 
of publick morals, who released the community from 
the invasion of pernicious masquerades, were now ina 


situation to notice another abuse, we hope he would re- 


ceive, as he would certainly merit, the thanks of his 
countrymen for opposing it. We do aot view the pre- 
sent managers in the light of usurpers—that would in- 
deed be making mice into mountains—nor do we pro- 
pose any thing but to see the future oak in the little 
acorn. We are to consider that a manager may be a 
minion as well as have one, that corruption is incidental 
to free forms of government, and that we cannot tell 
what storms may blacken the political horizon in the 
course of time, when the silent tomb covers us, and our 
children succeed to their i heritance. 

If it should happen that when any extraordinary per- 
former arrives, the box door of the theatre should be 
opened to admit the publick, and the publick actually 
be let into the lobbies, only to find that all the boxes are 
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forestalled and monopolized, what would be said? Pro- 
bably our good natured publick might ask the mana- 


‘ger’s pardon for intruding among gentlemen taylors, 


and quietly walk out without being kicked by one of 
the candle snuffers, but it would certainly whisper on 
its exit, “ these surely are the manager’s friends.” But 
the manager would say, ‘ these are my instruments, for 
by these, I and my particular friends, can introduce and 
licence any play, or any sentiment, we think advisable.” 
This is what might naturally be expected, and thus is 
the theatre the engine of the manager, while the mana- 
wer may be the engine of another. If, for instance, we 
have an ambitious and able minister, some future his- 
torian of America may copy the historian of an age of 
England. ‘ We have a licenser of plays in the time of 
Walpole; but he only inquired whether a new play was 
anti-ministerial or not. If it contained any satire on 
corruption, the index expurgatorius was applied to it, 
by the lord chamberlain without mercy.” To tne ho- 
nour of that country, the custom soon sunk under the 
eloquence and abilities of Chesterfield, and others, not 
less noble, while the memory of it remains only to be 
detested. It remains to be detested there, when the 
substance of it is to be revived here. 

Notwithstanding the attempts ,of certain infidel wri- 
ters to weaken the credibility of human testimony, the 
common sense of mankind still trusts a great deal to the 
lamp of prudence, and the guide of life, as Mr. Burke 
ealled history. Let then any dispassionate ‘man look 
over the annals of the theatre, and contemplate the po- 
litical purposes to which they were applied by Pericles 

ia Athens, and Cxsar in Rome. He will honestly say, 
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and an enlightened legislature will perhaps prove, that 
we had better have none, than such a one as is subject to 
private, and independent of publick controul. 

Let us suppose, that some foreign ambassador, or the 
particular friend of the manager, and for the sake of 
avoiding party questions, let us imagine one manager, 
the intimate of Mr. Foster, and the other, the intimate of 
Mons. Serrurier, what would be the cousequence ’ 
When Mr. Foster’s friend sleeps, then French politicks 
rush in like one of Buonaparte’s columns : When Mons. 
Serrurier’s friend sleeps, then the star of England 
reigns. In the mean time the audience must be quiet, 
for the manager must have his way. Src vult, sic jubet. 

But suppose we had the unfortunate and execrable 
Duc D’Orleans for a manager. What would be the pro- 
bable or the necessary consequence of his uncontroulable 
dominion ? Philadelphia would become a Palais Royal, a 
Corinth, a Gomorrah, a stew, a bear garden, a place for 
assassination, for murder, for rape, for treason, a refuge 
for every villian to harbour and brood over his’ strata- 
gems till the time of their fatal maturity, and when 
materials for his malice and congenial spirits were asso- 
ciated and combined into a murderous gang, he would 
burst upon the constitution, the laws, and the people of 
his country. 


Hoc fonte derivata clades, 
In patriam pupulosque fluxit. 
Does any man smile, does he exclaim these things are 
inconceivable and absurb—they are strange—but Cesar 
was the manager of a play-house, and “what millions 
died that Casar might be great.” I blush for human 
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nature, when I recollect that some of the most shocking 
scenes of the French revolution, enormities at which the 
blood congeals and the soul shudders to its inmost fibre, 
were actually planned, arranged and ripened amidst the 
carousing of conviviality, and the smiles of pleasure. 
From the midst of the most brilliant and most captiva- 
ting entertainments that the world has ever seen, arose 
the gloomy monster Louis D’Orleans. I blush, but I 
cannot alter the inscrutable designs of Providence ; I 
tremble, but nature holds her steady course, and I am 
constrained, on the best authority, to believe that all be- 


‘low is vanity. 


Without charging either of the managers with any 
design to gratify their ambition and love of influence, or 
with any unmanly or dangerous respect for wealth or 
wealthy people, we may be permitted to say, that the 
measures they have taken are wrong, incongruous with 
our whole plan of civil life, and peculiarly dangerous in 
a political view. What would be the feelings and actions 
of the city, if all the presses were monopolised by a 
company of rich men? They must be sensible that the 
theatre is an institution of almost as much importance, 
of as much active influence, and liable, if not iummedi- 
ately, yet at some future time, to as much abuse. If 
they see they have erred, they should undoubtedly re- 
cede from their untenable ground. If they do not, and 
the publick should look at the affair in its consequences, 
it will be irritated, and God knows the result to the 
peace of the city. 

So much for the future prospects of the utility of an 
appropriated and private theatre. But it is to the future 
only we must look for these horrible consequences. At 
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present we are protected by the infant innocence of pub- 
lick manners, the genius of republican forms, and espe- 
cially, the general belief and practice of a rational and 
benignant religion. 

But in the mean time we do suffer the galling chains 
of social slavery in as much pain, as if we were politic- 
ally enslaved—because in the very bosom of social plea- 
sure, we see coming before us an established order. It 
is to no purpose to say that every man may chuse him- 
self of that order if he applies in time. ‘The order of 
baronets in England was created in the same way : 
every man who paid to the king 1000 pounds could be 
made a baronet. ~:Bonaparte’s day-sprung nobility did, 
in fact, chuse themselves by their assiduity and influ- 
ence. In the interim an invidious distinction is made, 
that pervades and pains every family, every house, 
every bosom in the two kingdoms. But if this is so; 
what value can we affix to our political freedom? Of 
what account is it that we can once in our life be elec- 
ted into the publick councils? What consolation is it 
that we have the forms and essence of liberty, hundrecs 
of miles distant, enrolled in black letter parchment, 
under the care of the legislature, when we have the 
exterior of privileged ranks, standing at our doors, 
staring us even in the front of the courts, intruding into 
our drawing rooms and claiming a detestable preference 
in a place of publick resort? When this is the privilege 
of dissolute and ignoble wealth, aristocracy appears in 
its worst form, sordid, ungenerous; unmanly, without 
any of that imposing magnificence of valour, of ancestry 
or genius, which has been the decoration and the glory 
of some august and mighty states. 
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Political freedom is valuable only as it contributes to 
private happiness. As soon as it fails to be the mi- 
nister of content and pleasure, it is worthless—nay, 
more, it is dreadful. If it be turned from a shield into a 
sword, and enable one man to infringe on the feelings of 
his neighbours, without any fear of repression, then it is 
dreadful—then are the people 


Cheated with a shew of liberty, 
Which yet they ne’er must taste of. 

But where are these feelings to be enjoyed? Not in 
publick stations of emolument or honour, for then, very 
few indeed would enjoy them. It is in the domestick 
circle, it is by the fire-side, it is in the common refuge 
from care, our sacred home, it is in the appropriate and 
generous pursuits of social intercourse that we feel li- 
berty to be the sweetning and the charm of life. It is 
there we feel a proud consciousness of equality and know 
ourselves to be not the slaves or the masters, but the 
friends and companions of our fellow-men. It is there 
and there alone that we can cultivate esteem and friend- 
ship, without meanness, smile without being a villain, 
and frown without either arrogance or cowardice. It is 
there, we feel the strong tenure and the actual possession, 
from which we can be ousted: by our own fault alone, of 
an elevated security in our own life, in our property, and 
in our honour, and, it is there that like the traveller on 
the sands of Arabia, we can look over the awful level of” 
human affairs, and fear none but God. 

That these sentiments are correct 1 want no other 
sanction than that of my own conscience, but as we have 
been at an argument, it may be well enough to back 
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them by the authority of a great name. Algernon Sid- 
ney was born in the most unfortunate times, for a vulgar 
enjoyment of life, and in the most propitious for the ac- 
quisition of immortal being and immortal honour. His 
character was suited to the seclusion of private happi- 
ness; he was invested with science and wisdom, with 
virtue and religion; and the worldly goods of fortune 
and of rank were scarcely discernible in the blaze of 
his heroick qualities. His desires, like those of Wash- 
ington, pointed.to retirement, and the motto of his “ Dis- 
courses” expresses those desires and the condition on 
which alone he would possess them. 


Manus hec inimica tyrannis 
Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietam. 


But the depravity of his king, and the fate of his country 
denied him the satisfaction of his “delightful quiet,” and~ 
forced him into the fields of eloquence and of war. He 
like the Roman Brutus, and a very-very few others, sub- 
jected his ruling passion to an intellectual sentiment, 
and made his ambition a handmaid to his virtue. He 
wished to be a retired student ; he was made by fortune 
or by providence, among the first of men. If his death 
was not peaceful it was honourable, if he did not die in 
arms he died a glorious martyr in the cause of truth. 
But it is to be hoped that no Don Quixotte will risque 
his life in encountering a petty abuse, it is enough if we 
“Fisque our time and our purses. Yet perhaps, as the 
character of our city is already risqued, it may be proper 
enough to redeem it, by entering into a general agree- 
ment to support no institutions founded on privilege 
and distinction, and indeed it would be worth consider- 
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ing whether the inhabitants of Philadelphia would not 
do an honourable and excellent thing, if in these hard 
times they would apply their refuse cash to some cha- 
itable purposes, instead of giving it for leave to stand in 
the lobbies of the theatre. Several Englishmen in town, 
have wondered that the benches were not torn, &c. a /a 
mode de Drury-lane; but we hope such doings will not 
be thought of, they are improper, and disgraceful, and 
dangerous : But let every man absent himself from the 
scene of humiliation, and if necessary let rival stages be 
encouraged, or finally let the free-born inhabitants of 
the vicinity apply to the salutary power of their repre- 


sentatives inthe Legislature. 
Hisvrio-MasTix. 





THE GROANS OF THE TOWN. 
(No. 11] 


Wuertuer we seek the rustick in his shade, 
With peace, his cottage, and his shepherd maid, 
Or, search in palaces where lords recline, 

Where vassals wait, and authors sometimes dine, 
Whether in parson, oversecr, or slave, 

Or midst the coward herd, or with the brave, 
Vanity we find the child of every breast ; 

In some more wary, yet by all caress’d; 

One would an author to the world be known, 

One thinks his head was destined for a crown, 

A third a statesman, and the fourth a priest, 
Another is the chaunter at a feast, 

Yet each, with awkward grace performs his part, 
Led by the idol passion of bis heart; 
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The king possess’d of sceptre and a throne, 
Perhaps a taylor or a butcher born, 

The lordling lounger of the idle day, 

To clean our filthy streets, or drive a dray, 
The priest perhaps ihro’ every trial past, 
Failing in all, turns methodist at last ; 

See fail’n Burr aspire to be a chief, 

See folly make an author of Dufief. 

We quake at Richard in the face of Cooke, 
See Cooper comes to labour for a look, 

**Is the chair empty” will the people say, 
Why take the sceptre from the king away ? 
But vanity will plead he fills it weil, 

Ask every lady and her heart will tell. 

Lo! Lignum comes, the child of studied grace, 
Devoid of person, with a vacant face, 
Deform’d, unfinished, and without a style, 


Like balf-form’d insects from the floods of Nile. 


With scraping courtesy and lisping voice, 

He meekly ventures for the publick choice, 
His diffidence prevails—the people aid 

And help poor Lignum to commence his trade, 
With awkward progress he attempts the boards 
Essays to act, and mumbles English words, 
With all his faults his modesty appears, 

And they applaud him, to reduce his fears ; 
Thro‘ many a year poor Lignum plodded on, 
Ending his yearly course where he begun ; 
But still the breath of publick favour shed 
its warmest influence round his sickly head, 
After much nursing see him here at last, 

The weakly offspring of the wintry blast. 
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He smiles and bows and apes a copy‘d grace, 
And wins a look to deck a silly face; 

He’s interesting all the ladies say, 

And some parts certain, he knows how to play, 

In tyrants he’s delightful, do but see his teeth, 
Are not his lovers worthy of a wreath ? 

The foplings whisper, the applause goes round, 
Till Lignum’s head grows giddy with the sound, 
He scorns the former narrow path he trod, 

The ape becomes a man, the man would be a god ; 
The little whipster pity’d and decay’d, 

Stands forth to claim, the plaudits to him paid; 

He frowns, he swears, he forms a code of laws, 
And lists a phalanx to espouse his cause, 
Impatient grown he curbs the world with law, 
And deals damnation in a wordy war ; 

Smites every mision with a with’ring look, 

And hurls defiance in the face of Cooke ; 
Contemns the town as an unmanner’d herd, 
Commands their silence with his potent word, 
The once poor Lignum seated on a throne 

Swears in his wrath to rule the rebel town, 

The bended form, the scrape, the lisp is fied, 
And now he stalks the ghost he often play’d. 

But say, poor Lignum, what ¢arist'thou perform, 
Art thou-an object to contend the storm, 

Art not afraid thy body’s weakly state 

Thy mind inclining to the same sad fate; 

Believe me, Lignum, thou ne’er was meant to rule, 
Not e’en thy father’s lot, a little school. 

Cloath’d in modesty our pity gave thee worth, 
Why wilt you force, us to assert the truth. 
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Where are thy powers? in thy voice, thy face, 
Or in thy wond’rous show of manly grace, 
Cans’t thou with firm set foot, assail the earth, 
And bid a nation tremble for thy birth, 

Or dost thy wond’rous eye survey the town 

As Lilliputians trembling at thy frown ; 

Or art thou mad and in delirium’s rage 

Fancy’st thyself a monster in a.cage, 

At which for sixpence gaping gazers stare, 

And quake, as you, your rags and garbage tear. 
When virtue yields to vice the sovercign sway, 
When night alone, usurps the throne of day, 
When polity shall cease, and anarchs arise, 
When folly shall be courted by the wise, 

When man shall think, the worse the better cause, 
And tyrants seat themselves on thrones of laws ; 
Then, and then only, Lignum, canst thou reign, 
For all these spectres fill thy scanty train. 

If you’re deranged good Lignum pray retire, 
Nor like a second Phzton stt the world on fire, 
So snuff thy lamp, we need no light of thine, 
We'll tell you where and whien you ought to shine: 





TO GLENALVON. 


. «+s « Popalus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse. Horace, 


Come Muses, say, can every theme engage, 

And find a station on the poet’s page ; 

Are there not some, so void of sense and shame, 
You’d think unworthy or of praise or blame, 

Who, like the ephem’ral butterfly, suppose, 
(Because their wings are large, their vestment glows ), 
Those wi reach the giddy height of fame, 
Those co vie the sun’s effulgent flame; 

Whose wings, in truth, of ears usurp the place, 

And th’ last, display the lacquey’s liv’ried lace. 
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If such can find employment for the muse, 
Whoever else the noxious task refuse, 

J must perform it in my simple way, 

With truth, a fire by night, a cloud by day. 


Once in this land of soberness and pride, 
The times did smoothly down their currents glide, 
No clarion’s voice their gentle slumbers broke, 
No neck submitted to the galling yoke 
Of fashion’s minions, or of puppy power, 
By borrowed wealth supported for the hour ; 
‘The voice of liberty proclaimed her soil, 
A land of equal rights to wealth and toil. 
No deeds “twas thought a freeman’s soul could charm, 


‘That tend his manly vigour to his arm, 


The sinewy muscles of his arm disdain’d, 

All arts that held his liberty enchain’d ; 

Those paths of science he alone would tread, 

Which form’d the heart, while they improv’d the head. 


*Twas from this stern rigidity of soul, 
But nobly bending to the law’s controul, 
They frown’d on pleasures, even to Grecians dear, 
Which raised their laughter or drew forth their tear, 
Which filled that breast that made the Persian feel 
Th’ indignant vengeance of a freeman’s steel ; 
The stage, and all its mimick art supplies, 
Could bid their breasts with no vain joy to rise ; 
Its progress has in ev’ry state been found, 
A certain measure for corruption’s wound. 
’T was thus our fathers, with an honest glow, 
Presag’d those evils which thei children know, 
Those children, mindless of the voice of age, 
Have found a black’ning serpent in the stage. 


But say, my muse, for you the truth can tell, 
Where lurks the man that made the stage a hell, 
Let no vain fears deter you—but proclaim 
And drag him forth, and brand him with the shame. 
Stand forth, Glenalvon, meet the publick eye, 

Deny the charge, or publick shame defy ; 
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Run o’er with haste the hist’ry of your youth, 

And tell the world the melancholy truth ; 

Your fortune blasted, and your days mispent, 

And every curse that poverty had sent. 

Recall the day that saw you quit the strand, 

‘That shelves the bound’ry of your native land, 

‘Fhat drove you trembling o’er the azure main, 

To range the world for character and gain. 

Do you not hear in mem’rys crazy seat, 

The grating hinge its hideous jar repeat, 

Do you not see, in fancy’s midnight cloud, 

Your word fed creditors around you crowd? 

Flying from these, you sought some friendlier spot, . 
To yield you safety, and your errours blot. 

More than your wo-worn senses could presage, 

You did find rest, and found it in the stage ; 

Which, with a kind and lib’ral hand receiv’d, 

And sooth’d your cares, and ev’ry want reliev’d ; 
Tho’ like the bard that tuneful Avon saw 

Disclose the springs of nature’s secret law, 

No greater praises could your worth command, =< | 
Than that your words were smooth, your manners bland | 
Than that with parts, inferiour to your aim, 
You strove to reach the stage’s highest fame. 


The publick, prone its favours to bestow, 
Flatter’d your wishes and indulg’d the show. 
Pleas’d with your features and some winning grace, 
Good natur’d ladies prais’d you to the face, 
Declar’d you vastly handsome, and genteel, 

So fine a foot—and then so neat a heel— 

Your fame was up—Glenalvon all the rage, 
Stalk’d in the streets, and strutted on the stage. 
With swelling heart and pleasure beaming eyes, 
Swift as the wind, you saw your rapid rise ; 
Proudly the pow’r of managers disdain’d, 

And at the publick bar their views arraign’d, 
Charg’d the ruling with tyrannick sway, 
And, like all ts, in a partial wey. 

Fir’d at the tale, you saw the friendly town 
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Defend your rights, and make your cause its own, 
And more—their warmth of confidential trust 
Pictur’d and drew you, generous and just, 

Fondly imagin’d that your claims were fair, 

And kindly plae’d you in a ruler’s chair, 

And thought, that he who’d felt oppression smart, 
Would yield to others, with a feeling heart, 

What share of justice and of right was due ; 
That distribution should be fair and true: _ 
That you the hallow’d rule would not contemn, 
Of yielding others what you’d ask from them. 


Genius of puritanick times arise, 
Let not your acts excite our just surprise, 
You fied the scourge of persecution’s rod, 
Which rais’d a demon in the place of God, 
You fled o’er seas, and hail’d the howling shore, 
Bless’d that your conscience should be chain’d no 
But you, alas ! that demon’s rites carress’d, [more; 
And in your turn the damning vice profess’d ; 
And with a rod more thorny than the first, 
Lash’d the recusants with a rage accurst. 
Glenalvon also nature’s force displays, 
Listless alike, to censure and to praise. 
While on the stage he struts the mimick thing, 
Behind the curtain stalks the fretted king, 
Scowls o’er the microcosm’s fairy view, 
And damns the vision for its cheating hue; 
Ask of the scenick, discontented band, 
With what an air he waves his sceptred hand ; 
Ask him, at whose droll and comick grace, 
In spite of nature laughs th’ unbending face, 
If ali th’ unbounded goodness of his soul 
Could guard its owner from the proud controul. 


Once more, Glenalvon, meet the publick eye, 
Nor think that heet’ring can its force defy ; 
In virgin Honour’s pure and sacred name, 
Let on your cheek the burning blush of shame 
Shew—that repentance has its work commenced— 
That you have not with gratitude dispensed. 
On what presumptuous feeling, have you dared 
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To blast those pleasures which the publick shared, 
And in these days of speculative rage 

Turned it distorted to the publick stage, 

‘Taught scenick brokers for a box to meet, 

And discounts jingle on the muses’ seat, 

Why have you changed the stages good old plan, 
‘lo raise the richer o’er the poorer man, 

To give to wealth, the privilege of place, 

And wished to spread oe’r honours spotless face 
Some line, to mark her with the publick leer, 

‘* Because she wants a thousand pounds a year.” 
The worthiest man, e’er bounteous Heav’n designed, 
And formed the brightest of the godlike mind, 
May want those stores the prodigal expends ; 

Tho’ where economy her prudence blends, 
Smoothly along the current he may glide, 

Nor feel th’ impetuous dashing of the.tide ; 

Yet such a man, if humour lead the way, 

Or taste incline to see a Garrick play, 

Must drink the cup with humil’ation fraught 

And hear that all the boxes have been bought, 
But, that his daughters, if their wish is strong, 
May find a station in the pitted throng, 

Where he, with them, if kind Glenalvon please, 
May see the play with some degree of ease ; 
Where too, forsooth, with ever varying change, 
Their eyes may o’er the glitt’ring boxes range, 
And see that Gemman, who their locks have curled, 
Now dash along the fashionable world ; | 
And learn, that e’er the manager’s device, 

To sell the boxes for a season’s price, 

Some favoured friends, to whom the secret’s known, 
When Cooke or Cooper will indulge the town, 
Have, by the influence of their monied arts, 
Secured the fairest and the choicest parts. 

Shall those who think, a well conducted stage, 

A scene to form the morals of the age, 

See blasted, all its pleasures and its use, 

And pride and folly, with their garments loose, 
Impatient, frown upon th’ excluded throng, 

That move below, indignantly, along. 








